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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


APRIL MEETING. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held at the Camberwell 
Central Public Library, Peckham Road, S.E., on Wednesday, April 15th. 
A most attractive programme has been arranged, and there should be a 
large attendance. 

The order of proceedings will be as under :— 

5.0 p.m. Reception by the Chairman of the Libraries’ Com- 
mittee. 

5.30. Tea. 

6.30. Visit to the Passmore Edwards’ South London Art Gallery, 
and the Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts. 

7.0. Inspection of the Local Collection of paintings, drawings, 
and curios, relating to Sir Richard Burton. 

7.30. Business meeting. Papers by Miss Olive E. Clarke, North 
Library, Islington, on ‘‘ Learning to Catalogue,”’ 
and Mr. James D. Young, Sub-Librarian, 
Greenwich, on ‘‘The Compilation of Select 
Bibliographies.” 

The Camberwell Central Library is five minutes’ walk from Peckham 
Rye Station (L.B. and S.C. Rly.), and a few minutes’ walk from Cam- 
berwell Green, which may be reached by omnibus from all parts. 


This meeting has been appointed, by order of the Committee, a Special 
Meeting, which is called at the request of twenty members to consider the 
following proposed addition to Rule 5:— 

“*(c) Not more than two members from the same library district 
shall be eligible to hold office at the same time.”’ 


SOCIAL EVENING. 
Important Notice. 


A Social has been arranged to take place at the St. Bride Foundation 
Institute, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, E.C., on Wednesday, May 27th, at 7 
p.m. The programme will consist of various musical items by members of 
the L.A.A., a number of dances, and a humorous sketch by lady members 
of the Islington Libraries Club. : ‘ 

The tickets are 1s. 6d. each, and include all refreshments. Morning 
dress will be worn. 

It is hoped that members will give this Social their most active assist- 
ance, and by coming themselves and bringing their friends, make it a 
record gathering. 

Tickets may be obtained through members of the Committee, or from 
Mr. James D. Stewart, Islington Central Library, Holloway Road, N. 





Yorkshire Branch and other announcements appear on page 111. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF LIBRARY ORGANISATION.* 


By James D. Stewart, Islington Public Libraries. 


For a long time past I have been going to write a treatise 
upon a subject that may be designated ‘‘ The Invisibility of 
the Obvious.’’ It must have been brought home to all of 
you, at one time or another, that the human animal has a 
strong tendency to scrutinize details while overlooking some 
general arrangement or broad feature. Edgar Allan Poe has 
elaborated this idea in one of his analytical detective stories— 
the ‘‘ Purloined Letter,’’ while I expect that its truth has been 
even more forcibly demonstrated to those of you who, with a 
train to catch, have hunted for a lost collar-stud. In a part of 
the British Isles which shall be nameless—(principally because 
I’ve forgotten the name)—there is to be seen a two-storied 
house in which the architect has omitted to provide a stair- 
case. The house was built and finished before anyone noticed 
that, although a second story was provided, there was no 
means of getting into it. This was got over eventually by 
running an ironwork staircase up the outside of the building; 
but at the same time, one would have thought that the only 
thing in a house more obvious than a staircase would have 
been the want of one. 


The same sort of thing has taken place in library circles. 
Ever since Edwards and Ewart succeeded in getting the first 
Act passed more than half a century ago, public libraries have 
been springing up all over the country, until now there are 
something like 520 in existence. They have been brought into 
being through various causes—local enthusiasm, outside or 
local benefactions, and in other ways. But in the great 
majority of cases local knowledge on the subject has been con- 
fined to a vague idea that there ought to be a library in the 
place; and owing to a failure to obtain the necessary technical 
knowledge at the start, the result has been that the place has 
got a library but not the library that the place required. Of 
many libraries it can be said that they were not organised at 
all, but that, like Topsy, they ‘‘ growed.’’ 


Surely some definite policy of library organisation, a policy 
which could be carried out anywhere and which would result 
in any particular district being provided with the library facili- 
ties most suited to its particular needs, is the most obvious 
want in the library movement. It is far from my intention to 
disparage the libraries in existence at the present day, hut I 
do contend that if organisation rather than accident had been 





*Read at the March meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association. 
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responsible for their existence and methods, they would be 
able to do even better work than they are doing. It speaks 
volumes for the real vitality of the public libraries movement 
that in spite of this local haphazard growth, the libraries 
of the British Isles are doing such an enormous amount of 
good work as they are to-day. Previously, this work has 
always been estimated roughly; for a change I will give you 
some actual figures. They were taken from the printed re- 
turns of libraries given in the Literary Year Book for 1908, 
and were got out by Mr. J. D. Brown for his recent lectures 
in Antwerp and Brussels. The number of places that have 
adopted the Acts is 580, of which 53 have not put them into 
force, thus leaving 527 library systems in operation. These 
527 library systems possess 906 buildings, exclusive of small 
delivery stations, etc. The books they contain amount in 
round numbers to 4,000,000 vols. in the Reference Departments 
and to 8,500,000 volumes in the Lending Departments. The 
number of registered borrowers is just over 2,500,000. The 
number of books issued yearly are as follows: From the Ref- 
erence Departments, 11,000,000 volumes, excluding many un- 
recorded issues from open access collections, which would 
probably increase the total by an odd million or two; from the 
Lending Departments, 60,000,000 volumes, this giving a 
total issue of 71,000,000 volumes per annum. What these 
figures really mean it is impossible to imagine, but they will 
serve to give you some faint idea of the enormous work being 
done. Now in addition to these figures, which are actual, we 
must add an estimated total for reading room attendances. 
Taking an average of a large number of libraries, we arrive at 
a total of between 80 and 100 millions. The result we have now 
obtained is as follows :— 


Issue of books per annum ... ... ... 71,000,000 
Estimated minimum Reading room at- 


tendance per annum ... ... ... .... 80,000,000 


Total number of individual library 
services per annum ... ... ... ... 151,000,000 


These figures are even more imposing than some of the 
extremely sanguine estimates that have been made, and as I 
have already said they are not estimates, but actual counts. 

Having now realised the enormous extent of the Municipal 
Library movement, it becomes even more startling that a hap- 
hazard method of providing a district with libraries should pre- 
vail. 

I can do no more than outline, and that very briefly, the 
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principles which should govern the organisation of a library 
system. 

The initial step must, of course, be the adoption of the 
Libraries Acts. This may be brought about in various ways, 
as I have already indicated. A group of enthusiasts may bring 
about the adoption of the Acts; or some public-spirited indi- 
vidual may offer a sum of money for a library building on 
condition that the Acts be adopted. Once the movement has 
been started, the actual adoption is a comparatively simple 
matter. Any county borough, urban district, burgh or other 
similar authority, may, without consulting the voters at all, 
adopt the Acts by a resolution. On the other hand, in rural 
districts, a parish meeting must be called, which can adopt 
the Acts by a majority vote of those present. Now for the 
first mistake that is frequently made: In the resolution adopt- 
ing the Acts it is advisable to insert a definite date upon which 
they must come into operation. Unless this is done there is 
a danger of a district joining the band of 53 which, as I told 
you, have adopted the Acts but not put them into force. 

When the Acts have been adopted, and a committee formed 
to carry them into effect, then comes the most critical time in 
the history of a library, and with this critical time comes the 
most important step the committee have to take. As you all 
have already guessed, this step is the appointment of a trained 
librarian. The vital importance of obtaining the services of 
a properly qualified expert before the committee has been com- 
mitted to any special policy has been insisted upon again and 
again, but it cannot be emphasized too often. No one would 
dream of placing a man who had spent his life in devising 
means of curing corns, in charge of the organisation of a 
business house; and yet cases have been known of retired 
rope-makers and similar individuals being entrusted with the 
organisation and care of a new library system, probably be- 
cause they have been friends of some jobbing councillors. This 
state of affairs is rapidly dying out, but it still crops up in 
isolated cases. 

Well, let us suppose that a qualified librarian has been 
appointed, and that the actual work of organisation has passed 
from the hands of the committee to those of the expert ap- 
pointed for this purpose. 

The mere fact of the organisation being in the hands of an 
expert who has no aim to serve other than that of giving the best 
possible service to the district, will, to a large extent, do away 
with the conditions which have influenced some library systems 
adversely. For example, it will do away with, or at any rate 
put a check upon, the local rivalry which makes one district 
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put up a large building simply because an adjoining district 
has a large one. Little Mudley is determined to go one better 
than Puddleville, and sticks up a large building—which will 
probably be too big for the limited rate to support adequately— 
without any regard to the actual needs of the district. This 
spirit of local rivalry has been responsible for much of the 
‘“ bookless libraries ’’ comment that has been going the rounds. 
Some little district asks Dr. Carnegie for £10,000 for a build- 
ing, when £6,000 would have been ample for the local needs, 
and, of course, the result is that a great part of the income 
goes in support of unnecessary building. 


The first thing, therefore, for the librarian to do, is to 
settle as definitely as he can the library provision that will be 
necessary for his district. This he can do in several ways. 
He knows, for example, what the population of his district is, 
and to what it is likely to increase; he also knows what pro- 
portion of that population is likely to come and make use of 
the various departments of the library. Although fifty per 
cent. of the population of a district are possible library users, 
yet experience has shown that on the average only twenty per 
cent. actually make use of their opportunities. This twenty 
per cent. is divided up into lending library borrowers, six per 
cent.; reading room users, ten per cent.; and reference library 
readers, four per cent. These factors are by no means absolute 
—they are averages only; but they afford a basis upon which 
it is possible to build up a scheme of organisation. But they 
do not afford an absolutely satisfactory solution for the pro- 
blems of each district. Those much-used words, ‘‘ local con- 
ditions,’ must again be used in this case. The librarian, 
knowing that he can rely on about six per cent. of the 
population to use the lending department, and that each 
borrower should be allowed about 3 volumes, can fix the ap- 
proximate stock of books; knowing that about ten per cent. of 
the population will use the reading rooms, he can average up 
the hourly attendance and provide accommodation accordingly ; 
and so with the four per cent. of reference readers. If the library 
is planned and arranged with these factors in mind, there will 
be no very serious cause for complaint. But in some library 
districts as many as fifteen per cent. of the population use the 
lending departments, and it is the special requirements of his 
locality in this respect that the librarian must study. Resi- 
dential districts will naturally furnish a larger percentage of 
readers than manufacturing districts, and more liberal provision 
will be required for them. These variations, however, are 
easily noticed and allowed for by the librarian who has given 
any thought to his subject; and as I said before, the factors 
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given first are a basis upon which he can build his local 
organization. 

The number of library buildings to be provided in a district 
depends very largely upon the geographical characteristics of 
the district. Where the population is fairly dense, as in a 
large town, one branch for each 60,000 persons may be taken 
as being a good provision. This, of course, takes it for 
granted that the branch library is to be a fully equipped one, 
and worthy of the name of branch. Where, on the other hand, 
the population is scattered, branches of a smaller type may have 
to be provided for every 30,000 persons. This, like the pro- 
vision of books, must be settled by the expert on the spot. It 
is the necessity for the application of this specialized knowledge 
to the organization of a library or library system, that makes 
the early appointment of a trained librarian of such vital im- 
portance. 

When a local committee undertakes the organization of a 
library system, it is troubled by no such petty matters as special 
local conditions, amount of population, and unsettling previous 
experience as to what ought or ought not to be provided. No; 
what it wants is usually one or more of three things: (1) a 
bigger library than a rival district; (2) each member of com- 
mittee wants a branch in his own particular ward; (3) as much 
money as they can get (usually too much) from Dr. Carnegie 
or anyone else for a library building. In each of these 
directions, unless Providence is very kind, lies disaster or at 
any rate inefficiency. The librarian, on the other hand, ap- 
proaches the problem systematically, and puts up the library 
buildings that the place needs, and places them according to 
the geographical distribution of the population, and not accord- 
ing to arbitrary political divisions. It is hardly necessary for 
me to indicate which method secures the best results for the 
district. 

The financial side of the question exercises great influence 
over all of the foregoing figures. It may be found in poor 
districts that the population overwhelms the income from the 
penny rate. Then of course the provision must be curtailed. 
It is better to have a small library run efficiently than to have 
a large one starved and consequently inefficient. Here the im- 
petuous local men who want branches all over the place do 
great damage. One London system is starved for this very 
reason. Overburdened by its branches it can only afford to 
spend about £15 a year on books for the whole of its libraries, 
and the entire administration has to be starved and crippled 
to make ends meet. This particular district is a_ striking 
example of un-expert organization by committees. 
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I think I have said enough for a paper such as this, to in- 
dicate some of the elements of library organization, and to 
emphasize the necessity for expert advice. Let me now enter 
a plea for the systematization of library organization. It 
should be made impossible for any district to institute a library 
service on mistaken lines. By this I do not mean that every 
library should be organized according to the same system and 
methods; but the fundamental common-sense principles under- 
lying the provision of libraries should be recognised in every 
case. In many of the States in America, there have been 
formed Library Commissions. These Commissions look after 
the general welfare of all of the libraries in their districts, and 
superintend the organization of new ones as they come along. 
One of the most active is that of Wisconsin, and this one not 
only helps in the organization but publishes various aids and 
guides for librarians, and issues a magazine. Commissions on 
these lines could hardly be established in England, but still it 
is possible to do something. Local authorities are usually 
ready to receive expert advice, and recently the Library Asso- 
ciation has prepared a pamphlet of advice which it is proposed 
to send to the smaller districts as they adopt the Libraries 
Acts. This pamphlet is good so far as it goes, but it does not 
gofar enough. Still it is a step in the right direction, and one 
notable suggestion is contained in it. If a district does not 
want to appoint a permanent trained librarian at the very start 
for any reasons, they are invited to call upon the Library 
Association for an advisory librarian, who will, on considera- 
tion of a fee of course, keep them in the right track, until they 
make their final appointment. This at any rate is infinitely 
better than trusting to the ideas of any local non-professional 
man, however good a business man he may be. The organiza- 
tion of library organization should have the careful considera- 
tion of us all, and now that the Library Association has taken 
one step in the matter, it should not be very difficult to prevail 
upon it to take still more. 





MARCH MEETING. 
A meeting of the Association was held at the Central 
Public Library, Hammersmith, W., by kind invitation, on 
Thursday evening, March 12th. There was a fair attendance. 


The members were received by Mr. S. Martin (Chief 
Librarian) and, prior to the business meeting, derived much 
pleasure and profit from an inspection of this magnificent new 
library, the outcome of Dr. Carnegie’s generosity. 
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Mr. Martin presided at the meeting, which was held in 
the Committee Room. 

The first business was the election of a country member 
to the Committee. Messrs. Male (Brighton), Perry (Leyton), 
Purnell (Croydon), and Strother (Leeds, President of the York- 
shire Branch), were nominated, and as a result of the voting, 
Mr. Strother was elected. 

Mr. C. E. Thomas (Bishopsgate Institute) read a paper on 
** Information Hunting,’’ which gave rise to a brief discussion, 
contributed to by Miss Clark and Messrs. Sayers, Stewart, 
Bell and others. We hope to print the paper in an early 
number of this journal. 

Mr. J. D. Stewart (Islington), then read the paper on 
‘* The principles of Library Organisation,’’ which is printed in 
this issue. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Hogg emphasised the importance of obtaining the 
services of a trained librarian immediately the Acts were ad- 
opted. Committees generally had such a good idea of their own 
capability that the appointment of the librarian was the last 
thing thought of. He knew of one district where the building 
was nearing completion but where the librarian had not yet been 
appointed. 

Mr. Thorne said the subject of the paper was one assistants 
could not know too much about. Mr. Stewart had not however 
dealt fully with the subject. He had not told them, for instance, 
where the money to stock the library was to come from, nor 
what steps were necessary to obtain exemption from rates. The 
figures quoted were most impressive. The pamphlet which the 
Library Association was preparing should prove most helpful 
to authorities and to library assistants, and its publication should 
be expedited. 

Mr. Hawkins thought the selection of a capable architect 
should receive careful attention. The planning of public lib- 
raries was just as much a special branch of architecture as the 
planning of theatres, and only those architects who had 
specialised in this particular work should be invited to com 
pete. 
Mr. G. Preece added a few remarks, during which he said 
they had listened to an excellent paper, but more detail would 
have been acceptable. Mr. Stewart had dealt very ably with 
general principles. He considered that the appoint.n«nt of 
trained assistants was as important as the appointment of the 
librarian. 

Mr. Sureties was of opinion that the rate should be levied 
at least twelve months before the building was erected. There 
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were many objections to the appointment of an advisory 
librarian. One was that he might be an enthusiastic advocate 
of a particular system of issue. 

Mr. Cooper wished something could be done to impress 
upon the committees of new libraries the necessity of appoint- 
ing a librarian at an early stage. If, as was hinted in the 
paper, some places were able to obtain more money than was 
necessary for the purpose of the libraries, it seemed to point 
to carelessness on the part of the donor. 

Mr. Sayers moved a vote of thanks to the readers of the 
papers, and Mr. Martin seconded; both gentlemen contributing 
some remarks to the discussion. 

Mr. Stewart, in replying, said public libraries were not 
exempt from rates, but the question as to whether they should 
be rated rested with the local assessment committee. He 
thought the issue of the proposed pamphlet by the Library 
Association was a step in the right direction. With regard to 
the selection of an architect, he agreed that only those who had 
specialised should be invited to compete. The appointment of 
an advisory librarian was not desirable if he could be dispensed 
with, but an advisory librarian, even if he held extreme views 
on some questions of library management, was better than a 
local councillor. 

Mr. Thorne moved a vote of thanks to the Hammersmith 
Public Libraries Committee for permitting the Association to 
meet at their Library, and to Mr. Martin for his hearty welcome 
and for presiding at the meeting. Mr. Hogg seconded, and 
Mr. Martin briefly acknowledged the vote, expressing the 
pleasure the visit had given him. 


IRISH BRANCH. 

A meeting of the Association of Assistant Librarians of 
Ireland was held at the Central Public Library, Belfast, on 
Wednesday, March 12th. 

The paper on Registration, by Messrs. L. Stanley Jast and 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, which had been prepared for the joint 
meeting of the Library Association and Library Assistants’ 
Association was read, and the question freely discussed. 
Eventually on the motion of Mr. A. H. E. Moore, seconded by 
Mr. W. Rowan, the following resolution was carried unani- 
mously :— 

‘* That this meeting of the Association of Assistant 

Librarians of Ireland desires to express its cordial support 

of the resolution in favour of registration, adopted at a 

joint mee.ing of the Library Association and _ Library 

Assistants’ Association held on January 22nd, 1908.”’’ 
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SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 
Inaugural Meeting. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the South Wales Branch of the 
Association took place at the Central Library, Cardiff, at 8 p.m. 
on Wednesday the 18th March. The attendance was well 
over thirty and included several ladies. The chair was occupied 
during the earlier part of the meeting by the Chief Librarian, 
Mr. John Ballinger. 

The first business of the evening was the election of officers. 
The following gentlemen were elected unanimously :— 

Hon. President: Mr. John Ballinger. 
Chairman: Mr. Harry Farr. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. R. G. Williams. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. Wyndham Morgan. 

The election of the Committee was deferred until the 
following meeting in order to give each library the opportunity 
of choosing its own representative. 

Mr. Ballinger thanked the members for the honour they 
had done him in electing him Hon. President. The movement 
in South Wales was one that had his entire approval; he was 
sure that only good could come of it, both in promoting pro- 
fessional studies, and in fostering good fellowship. They had 
the pleasure of receiving Mr. Sayers as a delegate from the 
Committee of the Association, and in their name he offered Mr. 
Sayers a most cordial welcome to Cardiff. Mr. Sayers was 
engaged in a library where the methods were thoroughly up-to- 
date, and the Association was to be congratulated on having a 
Secretary who could bring to bear upon its work the knowledge 
gained in such a school. He would now ask Mr. Farr to take 
the chair, as he wished to leave them to read and discuss in 
perfect freedom without what was possibly the restraining in- 
fluence of the Chief Librarian. 

The chair was then taken by Mr. Farr, who, having briefly 
thanked the members for electing him, called upon Mr. Charles 
Sexton to read his paper on ‘‘ The Welsh Library Assistants’ 
Outlook.’’ We hope to print the paper in an early number of 
this journal. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association (Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers) then gave an address on ‘‘ The Modern Idea of the 
Librarian and the L.A.A.’’ He congratulated the members on 
this effort to focus the library brain of South Wales. It was 
part of a renaissance of library effort going on all over the 
kingdom, and it was a good sign that the Cardiff assistants 
realised the importance of taking part in it. He did not come 
either to eulogize or to lecture them, it would perhaps be easy 
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to do either; he wished to re-state a few ideals of the pro- 
fession. The modern librarian should be essentially a man of 
culture and a man of business in combination. The modern 
assistant was often an elementary school boy, but he held that 
although much narrower than the high school education, the 
modern elementary system was much more thorough; and it 
must be remembered that a man’s education began after he 
left school. No librarian or assistant could be efficient unless 
his education was at least as solid as the matriculation 
standard. Upon this basis he should rear the special study of 
some one subject thoroughly pursued. Then he should en- 
deavour to have the most catholic taste and to cultivate an 
acquaintance with all the ideas and movements which to-day 
are agitating the minds of men. With regard to women in 
the profession. He believed their influence was good; and 
from evidences all over the country he felt sure they had come 
to stay. The man assistant must recognise this. Recently 
much had been written upon this subject, in most execrable 
taste, and he wished to say that he emphatically believed brains 
were not confined to either sex; in fact, in some branches of 
the work, especially in all the new activities among children, 
woman was man’s superior. At present unfortunately woman’s 
position in libraries was an economic one; she was cheaper. 
Later on she would be paid equally with man if she did equal 
work, but that equal work would be demanded. Man there- 
fore had nothing to fear. The higher posts would rarely go to 
women, and the keener competition in the lower ranks would 
weed out a large number of the unfit of both sexes, who by 
some misfortune had strayed into libraries. Mr. Sayers dealt 
with the rate limit; the specialisation which he believed would 
come in all large libraries; with the organisation and working 
of the Association committee. Nothing, he said, was more 
discouraging than want of interest in the committee’s work. 
Hostile criticism was infinitely preferable to mere indifference. 
He suggested various topics which were of immediate pro- 
fessional importance which they might discuss at their meet- 
ings. He suggested reading and study circles, social gather- 
ings, visits to other libraries, ever-circulators, and other 
activities. Finally he commended to them the Summer School 
to be held in London from July 13th onwards, and explained 
its purpose. 


A series of questions were then asked, many of them 
dealing with various aspects of the education question; in these 
Messrs. Rees, Sexton, Williams and Farr, Miss Jones and 
others took part. 
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Mr. Farr, in summing up the discussion, described the 
conditions prevailing in Wales. At present the openings for 
assistants in Wales were very few. In only a few towns were 
there public libraries and these small. In the mining villages 
there were the mechanics’ institutes supported by deductions 
from the workers’ wages, and these not only supplied the places 
of public libraries but effectually prevented their establishment. 
The Welsh assistant must therefore qualify himself to compete 
as hitherto for positions in English libraries. 


A hearty vote of thanks having been accorded to the 
speakers, to which Mr. Sayers replied, Mr. Wyndham Morgan 
announced that on the first Wednesday in April Mr. Ballinger 
would give them an address. The proceedings then terminated 
the meeting being voted on all sides a complete success. 


Hon. Secretary’s Report as Delegate of the Committee. 
To the Committee of the Library Assistants’ Association. 


Gentlemen,—In accordance with your instructions, I visited Cardiff 
on the 17-19th of March, in order to study the local conditions and to 
attend the Inaugural Meeting of your South Wales Branch. 

My reception was all that could be desired, and I received the greatest 
possible attention and courtesy from Mr. John Ballinger, the Chief 
Librarian, and from every member of the Cardiff Libraries’ staff. 

The Inaugural Meeting on Wednesday, 18th of March. was attended 
by upwards of 30 members, of whom at least a dozen were ladies. Mr. 
Ballinger presided over the earlier part of the proceedings, but withdrew 
before the commencement of the discussion, in order, as he kindly expressed 
it, not to place upon that discussion, the ‘‘ restraining influence of the 
Chief Librarian.”” Mr. Ballinger accepted the office of Hon. President of 
the Branch which was offered him with cordial unanimity, and his words 
of encouragement in which he said the movement received his entire ap- 
proval are of happy augury for its future well-being. The Hon. President 
is showing his approval in a practical way by undertaking to give an 
address before the next meeting in April. 

Mr. Harry Farr, the Deputy Librarian, was elected Chairman, Mr. 
R. G. Williams, Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. Wyndham Morgan, Hon. Sec- 
retary. The Branch is very happy in its choice of officers; the gentlemen 
named are all capable, enthusiastic men, who will do credit to the Branch 
and to you as an Association. 

An admirable paper was then read on ‘‘ The Welsh Library Assistants’ 
Outlook,’? by Mr. Charles Sexton, a careful resumé of conditions existing 
in South Wales, which I hope will appear in ‘‘ The Library Assistant,” 
as it gave some useful information on a topic upon which we are not very 
well informed. 

Your Delegate then gave an address on ‘‘ The Modern Idea of the 
Librarian and the L.A.A.,’’ which was listened to with great attention. 
In the discussion that followed your Delegate was pleased to notice that 
the members were very keen on all matters concerning professional edu- 
cation, and from the tone of the questions and remarks it is safe to 
prophecy that solid educational work will be done in the Branch. 

As in other Branches, the main difficulties are geographical ; the library 
of Swansea, from which the Branch should have received support, is 
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nearly forty miles distant, and in the other smaller libraries the professional 
conscience is perhaps not so strongly developed as we could wish. As it 
is the Branch is at present practically confined to the Cardiff staff, but 
every member of that staff is supporting the movement with enthusiasm, 
and there is little doubt that, when the Branch is in thorough working 
order, it will attract a membership from the other towns. That member- 
ship however, cannot at present be large. In general the place of the 
public library in all mining valleys is taken by the mechanics’ institutes, 
and from these no support is probable. In South Wales itself the effective 
assistants number about 60. It is hoped later to extend the Branch as 
far as Bristol. 

Your Delegate made some suggestions as to the future working of 
the Branch, topics for discussion, study, circulars, and committee pro- 
cedure, all of which were received in the kindliest spirit. 

I think the Committee has reason to be satisfied with the results so 
far obtained. Personally I thank you for the opportunity you have afforded 
me of meeting the Branch; from the secretarial point of view I have 
gained information which will be of much service. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Library Assistant.” 
Gomme’s ‘Index to Archzological Papers.”’ 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Chambers, is not the only one who was 
amazed and astonished to find that Mr. Gomme’s book is only an author 
list, but even this is better than no index at all. It is much easier to 
look through a volume containing only titles of articles than it is to hunt 
through a whole library for what you seek. And although I should be 
the last to uphold such an antiquated method of indexing, I have never- 
theless found the work of use in tracing articles which would otherwise 
have escaped me. I think we should be grateful to Mr. Gomme for what 
he has done—for it is a great work—but advise him not to do it again— 
in the same style. I understand that a subject index is being compiled. 

Exeter. H. Taptey Soper. 





Sir,—While everyone regrets that Mr. Gomme did not delay the pub- 
lication of his ‘Index of Archzological Papers’’ so that a subject-index 
might have been prepared, a letter which appeared in ‘‘ The Publishers’ 
Circular ’’ of the 21st December last, may be drawn attention to. In that 
letter Mr. W. B. Gerish, Hon. Sec., East Herts. Archzological Society, 
states that he has undertaken to prepare an Index Locorum. He also 
expresses the hope that some one might be found to prepare an Index 
Rerum. 

Mr. Gomme’s preface explains the reason for the absence of any sub- 
ject-index, and though its inclusion would have made his ‘ Index ”’ in- 
valuable, one cannot but help admire the work that he has done. 

Gloucester. ALFRED CuRTIS. 





A Recent Advertisement. 


Sir.—As a member of the L.A.A. I wish to protest against the need- 
less advertisement which appeared in the ‘‘ Athenzum”’ of February 29th, 
for an assistant at the Birkdale Library. Although there is no doubt that 
the prospects of experience, and the remuneration offered—ten shillings 
per week !—are not magnificent enough to induce any trained assistant to 
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apply for the position, it is obviously injurious to the profession as a 
whole, and to library assistants in particular, to give this kind of vacancy 
the wide publicity of an ‘‘ Athenzum ”’ advertisement. The usual mode 
of procedure under such circumstances is to apply to the local Council 
Schools for a youth accomplished ‘‘ according to Cocker ’’; and not insult 
a professional body by a presumptuous and useless appeal to its younger 
members. Such advertisements do not recommend to a discerning public 
the importance of the qualifications and training of library assistants for 
the posts they are entitled to expect, and it behoves us as an Association 
to repudiate with indignation any offers of engagements wherein but little 
professional reciprocity, if any, can exist. In the ‘‘ Academy ”’ for Feb- 
ruary 22nd, “‘G.T.S.”’ attempted to nullify the popular impression in this 
respect, in a fitting reply to a writer in that journal who had apparently 
underrated the status of the library assistant. Thus it is disappointing to 
find that a week later, in spite of this, a member of the L.A. issued an 
advertisement which gave clear evidence of a wilful disregard for the best 
interests of the members of the L.A.A. 
Bradford. W. H. Barractoucnu. 





APPOINTMENTS. 


*Mr. William A. Peplow, Librarian-in-Charge, Central Lending 
Library, Croydon, to be Librarian, Wood Green. 

The other selected candidates were Messrs. *Dallimore (Wim- 
bledon), *Faraday (Hornsey), *Lewin (late of Port Elizabeth), 
*Seward (Bromley, Kent), and *Sureties (Hornsey). 

*Mr. Harry Fostall, Second Assistant, Bromley, Kent, to be a Senior 
Assistant, Sunderland. 

*Mr. James Ross, Senior Assistant, York, to be a Senior Assistant, 
Sunderland. 

The other selected candidates for the Sunderland appointments 
were Messrs. Pearson (Newcastle - upon - Tyne), and *Webb 
(Brighton) 

Mr. Herbert Alderton, Junior Assistant, Twickenham, to be Second 
Assistant, Bromley, Kent. 
Mr. A. H. Gillman, Assistant, Central Library, Camberwell, to be 
Senior Assistant, North Camberwell. 
*Mr. P. J. Mortimore, Senior Assistant, North Camberwell, to be 
Senior Assistant, Central Library, Camberwell. 
*Member of the L.A.A. 





NEW MEMBERS. 


Junior: F. Silver, Woolwich. 
YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 
Senior: J. C. Handby, Bradford. 
Junior: Misses F. Blenkinsop, M. Nowell, A. M. O’Keefe, N. Orford, 
F. Shakleton, all of Bradford; Miss G. Seanor, Harrogate; Robert 
Parsons, Bradford, S. E. Whitley, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 





SoutH Wares BrRancn. 

Senior: F. C. Bullock, Miss L. Evans, Harry Farr, Miss K. E. Jones, 
J. Ifano Jones, W. Morgan, Miss F. Newton, W. O. Padfield, E. J. Rees, 
R. G. Williams, all of Cardiff. 

Junior: Miss M. Alston, Herbert Boughton, J. W. Butterworth, 
Leonard Chubb, Seth Conroy, W. Cowdry, Miss E. O. Davies, Miss E. J. 
Dovey, V. J. Fielding, Miss M. Goldie, Miss F. Kelk, Miss H. Mills, 
Miss E. Pearson, Miss E. Perkins, W. E. J. Pope, Miss P. Pryce, Charles 
Sexton, Miss J. Taylor Miss L. E. Wilson, all of Cardiff. 





——_$_ — 
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YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


A meeting of the Yorkshire Branch will be held at the Dewsbury 
Public Library, by kind permission of the Library Committee, on Wed- 
nesday, April 29th. The following papers will be read :— 

“Mr. F. J. Taylor, Public Library, Barnsley. ‘‘The Juvenile 

Department.”’ 
Mr. J. B. Ellison, Public Libraries, Leeds. ‘‘ Reading Lists: a 
few hints.’’ 

At this meeting the following notice of motion will be considered :— 

‘“*That in view of the increase in membership the Committee be 
increased from ten to twelve.”’ 

Reduced railway fares to members from Leeds to Dewsbury have been 
arranged for. Tickets (1s. return) must be obtained from the Hon. Sec- 
retary (Mr. Ellison). Further particulars of the meeting will be sent to 
each member later. 





THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


April Meeting. 


The next monthly meeting of the Library Association will be held at 
20, Hanover Square, W., on Monday, the 13th April, at 8 p.m., when two 
members of the Committee of the Library Assistants’ Association will read 
papers. Mr. Georce A. STEPHEN will deal with ‘“‘ Machine Book-Sewing, 
with remarks on publishers’ binding,’? and he will exhibit specimens of 
the different methods of sewing done by the various machines. The title 
of Mr. James D. Stewart’s paper is “* The Cult of the Child and Common 
Sense,”’ the printed synopsis of which suggests that the paper will be a 
comprehensive one. Both of these papers are of interest to assistants, 
especially to students of Practical Library Administration. 








Professional Examination. 


The next Professional Examination of the Library Association will 
be held from May 181. to 23rd, 1908, at the St. Bride Foundation Institute, 
E.C., and at various Provincial Centres. Last date of entry, April 20th. 
Copies of the Syllabus, together with all details, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to Dr. Ernest A. Baker, M.A., Hon. Sec., Education Committee, 
24, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 


Although it may seem too obvious to mention, the candidates for the 
approaching Examination ought to be cautioned to give the Syllabus a very 
careful reading before they finish their studies. There is an impression 
abroad that the lectures at the London School of Economics are the key to 
the Examination. It cannot be emphasised too often that the Examination 
is conducted strictly on the lines of the Syllabus. The lecturers on any 
subject are never permitted to examine in that subject, so that the connection 
between the lectures and the Examination is only that they are based as 
nearly as possible on the Syllabus, which is really the key to the Examina- 
tion. Last year, it will be remembered, the students in Bibliography who 
attended Mr. Pollard’s lectures received a thorough grounding in the 
elements of historical bibliography ; and had they paid due attention to the 
syllabus, they would have taken care of themselves on the practical side 
of bibliography. But this they neglectéd to do, and fancying that the 
lecture programme was also the full programme of the Examination, all 
but two failed to pass. On a previous occasion a like misunderstanding 
led to the failure of most of the candidates in Literary History. Let not 
those students who have enjoyed the advantages of Mr. Bate’s lectures at 
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King’s College, on the special period set in English Literature, flatter them- 
selves that they are going to escape all investigation into their knowledge 
of Literary History in general. In every section of the syllabus two 
papers are set, each of equal importance. A proportion of marks has been 
determined upon as the minimum for a pass, and the candidate must 
obtain half that number in each paper. In other words, though he may 
show such exceptional knowledge in one paper as to secure him a total 
percentage qualifying for merit or honours, he will not even pass unless 
he shows a certain reasonable proficiency in the other paper. In Literary 
History one of the papers will deal exclusively with the special period, 
that is 1800-1857; but the other dealing with Literary History in general 
it must be borne in mind, is just as important, and proficiency in one will 
not cover deficiency in the other. 





Summer School. 


As previously announced in these pages a Summer School for pro- 
vincial and other students will be held at the London School of Economics, 
from the 13th to the 18th July. Courses of lectures will be given in all 
sections of the Syllabus and visits to libraries and printing and binding 
works will be arranged. There will also be social features, including, 
probably, an excursion arranged by the London members of the Library 
Assistants’ Association, who are looking forward to meeting some of 
their provincial confréres during the School. Applications for admission 
should be sent not later than April 15th to Dr. Ernest A. Baker, M.A., 
24, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 





THE L.A.A. LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Librarian (Mr. A. H. Carter) acknowledges with thanks 
the receipt of the following donation from Mr. F. T. Barrett, Glasgow :— 
Descriptive Handbook of the Glasgow Corporation Public Libraries, 143 
pp., 1907; Index Catalogue of the Springburn District Library, 394 pp., 
1907; Index Catalogue of the Bridgeton District Library, 468 pp., 
1907. 


GLASGOW PUBLIC LIBRARIES’ STAFF. 


Another successful dance organised by the staff of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration Public Libraries was held in the Mid Hall of the Charing Cross 
Halls, on Wednesday evening, March 4th, when about seventy members 
and friends assembled to “‘ trip the light fantastic toe.’’ The last item on 
an excellent programme was reached at 2 a.m., and after joining in singing 
** Auld Lang Syne ”’ tne company dispersed, a thoroughly enjoyable evening 
having been spent. Messrs. C. A. Bradley (Denniston) and J. Norrie 
(Kingston) officiated as M.C.’s. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 


Mr. Gurner P. Jones, of the Stepney Public Libraries, and a member 
of the L.A.A., has recently been successful in passing the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London. We tender our congratulations 
to Mr. Jones. 





All communications relating to this journal should be 
addressed to the Hon. Editor, Mr. HUGH SMITH, Bishopsgate 
Institute, London, E.C. 
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